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CALIFORNIA. 


A private car party is being formed to accom- 
pany Raymond and Whitcomb’s first mid-winter 
tour to California, Second month 3. 
visit to Grand Canon 

Address ROBT. F. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The regular meeting of the Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association will be held First month 12, 
at 8 p.m., in the Y. F. A. Building. An illus- 
tra‘ed lecture on the subject of ‘‘ The Isthmian 
Canal "’ will be delivered by Professor Emory R. 
Johnson (of the University of Pennsylvania), a 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commission. It 
is hoped that there will be a large attendance. 

HELEN MOORE FOGG, Sec’y. 


TO THE SECRETARY. 


The details of arranging the Annual Report of your 
Society are probably irksome enough with: ut the bother 
of watching the printer. Turn over the copy to us and 
forget it until the completed work is delivered. We do 
enough of that sort of work to know how. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Printers, 
1019-21 Market Street, Phila. 
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For further particulars 
ENGLE. Mt. Holly, N.J 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

J. FUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


i Principals. 


a George School, 7 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc AND Day Puprts or Bron Sexgs. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmMore GramMMarR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





The Oakwood Seminary, 


Unton Sprincas, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate rite for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. torr a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in- Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


ss Down the O-hi-o”’ 


By CuHaries Humrurey Roperts. 


A charming story of Quaker life suitable for holiday 
gift. Well bound in cloth; postpaid, $1.00, or two 
copies, separate address if desired, for $1.50. 

“ Filled with incident and adventure, quaint character 
sketches and delightful humor. Moreover the literary 
finish of the bookis rare and grateful.”"—Buffalo Courier 


Address C.H. KELLER, Mgr., 613 No. 145 La Salle St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


BIBLES. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 

A NEW AND FULL LINE. 
FAMILY QUARTO BIBLES, suitable for Friend. 
SELF-PRONOUNCING, REFERENCE TEACH- 

ERS’ BIBLES, with maps and concordance. 


TESTAMENTS, ETC., convenient, large, clear type, 
desirable binding. New and up-to-date Surpris- 
ingly low prices—from 50 cents up. 


THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE. Syllabus of a 
course of twenty-five lessons in education. By 
George Allen Hubbell. Price, 25 cts. Postage 4 cts. 


THE OLD RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. By Elizabeth 
Lloyd. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


JOHN KINSEY, Speaker of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly. By Joseph S. Walton. Price, 50 cents. 


All Friends’ books for sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N.W. cor 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 

FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
¥ 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,*A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 

QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 

THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


Convenient, 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, | 
N. W, cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. : 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. . 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
Wall Papers and 


Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 


Telephones. 216 W. Coulter St. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


George W. Hancock, 


APPRAISER 


Real and Personal Estates. 


All values confidential. 
(12 to 2). 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 
WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


8 S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila 
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To-morrow is no time at all— 
it never comes. 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 
convenience will be consulted, . 
the way made easy if you apply 
to the 

PENN [PIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
Il. 

THERE ¢s an indefinable quality arising out of long 
dependence upon inward strength, aud a freedom from 
the priestly or professional elements in religious Life, 
which if we may venture to say so, has, among all his 
many weaknesses, given the Quaker his full force. 


From ‘‘ Present Day Papers.’’ 


LIFE’S LESSONS. 
SOMETIME, when all life's lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgment here have spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue ; 
And we shall see how all God's plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true. 
—M. R. Smith. 


“ FAITH LIKE A GRAIN OF MUSTARD 

SEED.” 
Mary Higgs, in the British Friend. 
Tuis verse has puzzled many—What is the connec- 
tion between a mustard seed and a mountain? There 
is a very real connection, if we realize enough to 
place ourselves in the position of a mustard seed, and 
look at the world from that spot. Here it is! a 
tiny black speck, smaller than a pin’s head, a minute 
grain, which, if lost, you might seek to find in vain. 
Well, lose it, bury it, hide it deep under what rela- 
tively to it is a mountain of earth. It is gone—no 
one could find it—you might dig and search—what 
use? Like “looking for a needle in a hay-stack.” 
Foolish quest! it is “dead and buried.” Not so: 
“ Except a grain fall into the ground and die, it lies 
there alone—but if it die it brings forth much fruit.” 
There, all alone, under mountains of earth, a change 
takes place; “the outward man,” the envelope of 
the life-principle, decays and perishes; “the inward 
man is renewed day by day.” Its death is its resur- 
rection. Up, up! It is springing, it is rising! But 
no—it is buried! What use to struggle? Round it 
press those heavy clods of earth. Mountains of diffi- 
cnlty between it and the light. All is dark, all 1s 
dead. 

All but that seeking germ, the child of light, the 
germ of life; that must arise into a new life. See, it 
moves! A tiny arrow uncurls, mysteriously it knows 
its path, it defies gravitation, it defies pressure. Im- 
possible? It knows no impossibilities—it is alive. 
That weak, soft thing pushes up—it gains strength 
‘rom opposition—it sucks life out of the opposing 
sod—it winds round stony obstacles. Mountains? 
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They are nothing to it. It grows strong—the cleds 
shift, they are pushed aside. The roots spread, they 
break the sod, they twine round it. See! it is up in 
the light. And this is only the beginning. The up- 
standing life, the resurrection life, is based on the 
buried life. For every inch of root there are feet of 
leatage ; on, on it goes, to fruit, to seed. In the end, 
the whole ground may be leavened and pierced by 
the offspring of that tiny seed. A mustard seed can 
move a mountain. 

Christ was not using merely a strange and scart- 
ling simile; He was announcing a principle. The 
mustard seed of faith is the only thing that can move 
a mountain. 

Here is Mount Blanc—a huge pile of rock divid- 
ing two countries. Make a way through? Impossi- 
ble? No! “Faith is the confidence in things un- 
realized, the evidence of things, not seen.”” A man of 
faith arises, and by scientific faith he sees a way. He 
has a vision of a road; he has faith in the possibility 
of removing not only the rock, but the mountain of 
difficulty that men oppose to a new project. He 
brings his speck of faith to bear on the business 
world. His project grows, his scheme is born in the 
minds of men. The unseen roots spread, and pres- 
ently it is launched as a scheme in reality, the sound 
of it goes forth over the earth, the diamond drill is 
set to work. It is done! Faith is always the agent 
that moves mountains—live faith, active faith. It is 
not for nothing that Paul pairs together “ active faith 
and loving labor.” 

Here is a voluntary prisoner in a lonely castle, 
hidden away indeed! Even his friends cannot find 
him; they say he is dead. Day by day he writes, 
he labors unceasingly. Who is he? and what does he 
write? It is Luther, translating the Bible into the 
German tongue. And what he writes will leaven Ger- 
many. It is “like the leaven which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened.” The life principle was in it—the mus- 
tard seed of faith was there, and Europe moved. 

You despair of your life. It is cramped and 
thwarted. You are shut in by circumstance—hemmed 
in, buried. The one important question is, Have you 
a grain of faith? Deep down in your heart it lies— 
faith in God. It is the life principle. That unseen 
Sun is shining over your darkness—this soil, this 
hampering circumstance, this cold, moist, clinging 
clay, is ‘His chosen environment for your life. 
Have faith in God. Say to the mountains, “I be- 
lieve.” Seek the light, struggle up. You cannot 
see? It is hard work? Never mind. Onward, up- 
ward. The obstacles shift—it is inch by inch prog- 
ress. You have sighed in the dark for years perhaps 
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—seeing an ideal, struggling towards it, but not 
realizing it. Never mind—the unseen roots will have 
visible fruitage. Cling to the upward track, make 
capital out of obstacles. Light and life are found 
only in the road of faith. All great movements 
which have broken the hard clods of society have 
sprung from a grain of faith in the heart of one. It 
is God’s chosen method. Look around; how many 
spreading mustard trees exist that had this origin? 
Sunday Schools were born in the heart of Robert 
Raikes, Christian Endeavor in the heart of Francis 
Clark, the Salvation Army in the hearts of William 
and Catherine Booth. Not alone in religious move- 
ments do we see this origin. The steam engine was 
born in the heart of Watt, the telephone in that of 
Edison. Every day in the business world some grain 
of faith gives rise to some large enterprise. 

Nor is the history of growth in the individual 
soul any different. The only method of breaking up 
a hard, stony heart is to plant in it a grain of faith; 
and, in all of us, our inner life-history has a similar 
origin. Others may plant and water, but the true 
beginning of our spiritual birth is the grain of faith, 
God-implanted. 

Have we faith, even as a grain of mustard seed? 
Or, does the faith we possess lie cold and motionless, 
buried, but not living? The proof lies in what it ac- 
complishes. It is meant to move mountains, it is 
meant to accomplish results. Faith is known by its 
works. If you show me your mustard seed of faith, 
I may need a microscope, and while you are placing 
it in view you may lose it. Show me your faith by 
your works. What has your faith accomplished; 
what mountains is it shifting? 

Is it shifting the mountains in your own mind? 
Once it was hard to believe in God—He seemed so 
far off. You had to believe He existed, you did not 
know; yet you believed, you struggled upward, and 
now you have light. You see, you know. Courage, 
have faith in God. Blossom out into the beauty of 
a God-filled character. Bear the fruits of love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, patience, meekness; against 
such there is no law. Obstacles are gone; you are 
in the life of freedom. 

Is it shifting the obstacles of circumstance ? Once 
life seemed very difficult; vou seemed to be born in 
the wrong surroundings, placed in adverse circum- 
stances, hemmed and pressed in on every side. “ If 
only you were rich or educated, or had the post you 
craved for.”” But you had faith in God—you accept- 
ed circumstances as His will—you died to all de- 
sire save to make the best of the opportunities God 
gave you. And then, quite unexpectedly, you found 
a vent, you found new opportunities, small channels 
of service. And, forcing your way on through these, 
your life grew. Still onward, by unseen channels, lit- 

tle acts of love, little deeds of kindness, until some 
day, unexpectedly, you found you were in the light! 
These small things had fitted you for greater; your 
tree-life began. 

It is recorded of Arnold Toynbee, whose name is 
now well known as a pioneer of progress, that he 








worked away alone for a whole solitary year, then he 
went to Oxford as a student and took an ordinary 
pass degree. But those quiet years of study had so 
deepened his thinking that his papers were of extra- 
ordinary merit, and with only a pass degree, he was 
singled out by the master of Balliol to hold a college 
lectureship. The eye of a greater Master is on the 
steady, thoughtful student in the school of faith. 
“He that is faithful in that which is least is faith- 
ful also in much”; and he says, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into thy Lord’s joy.” 

Two lessons. (1) A Warning—There are those 
who have a name to live, and are dead. Year by 
year that speck of Christian faith they pride them- 
selves on possessing lies cold and inactive in the 
ground. It is not living faith, faith that worketh by 
love. Their one talent is buried—they say they “ can- 
not” use it. The reasons against its use are many 
and various. The obstacles in the way are too great 
—if you try to stir them they are buried in excuses. 
Very well; lie there hidden. But God can see. His 
condemnation lies not on mistaken zeal, on eager, 
ugly, striving effort, twisting this way and that to 
find vent; His condemnation is on what we have not 
done—Ye did it not. Some day you will have to ren- 
der account of the faith that was in you, and nothing 
will be taken as evidence but its works. Will He 
say, “ | know thy works, and thy labor, and thy pa- 
tience ’’; or “ I know thy works, and tribulation, and 
poverty ”; or “I know thy works and where thou 
dwellest, thou holdest fast My name”; or “I know 
thy works, and charity, and patience’; or “1 know 
thy works, and have set before thee the open door 
to life”? 

Or will He say, “ Thou hast a name to live, and 
art dead”; or, “I know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot’: no growing life—only decay, 
the fermentation of corruption? 

(2) An Encouragement.—He knows the stake of 
your life. He does not despise the day of small 
things. He sees the buried faith, the seeking faith. 
“ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness.” His blessing is on the growing faith, 
however small. He does not despise it when hidden. 
The world may doubt it, and say “ where is the evi- 
dence?’” He sees the tiny rootlets, claiming the 
heart, the whole life, for Him. He waters them by 

His grace. Many a lowly life that has done nothing 
but cling with all its strength to the difficult path of 
faith, will in His heavenly kingdom blossom out in 
such beauty as will astonish all who do not know this, 
that the strong roots of faith, in the buried life of 
earth, make the radiant glory of heaven. 








I BELIEVE that in the adoption of the philosophy 
of the religion of Jesus Christ as a practical creed for 
the conduct of business lies the easiest and speediest 
solution of those industrial difficulties which are ex- 
citing the minds of men to-day and leading many to 
think that the crisis of government is at hand.— 
[ Carroll D. Wright. ] 
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THE IRRESPONSIBLES. 
From the Christian Register. 


BusINEss men tell us that they can find any number 
of people to take wages or a salary, but they are able 
to secure, among a crowd of applicants, only a few, 
and sometimes none, who bring to their work a 
sense of personal responsibility. The boys and girls 
who graduate from the high schools and seek a posi- 
tion are apt to be thinking how soon they will get 
through with their work or when they will have a 
rise in their wages; but they do not seem to know 
how to apply themselves to their work with the faith- 
fulness and efficiency which make a business succeed. 
It is as if the “ help” in a store or a factory were so 
many passengers, trying for their own convenience 
to catch a ride on the train, or even willing to pay 
their fare as they go, yet without any consciousness 
of belonging themselves to the system. 

It is idle, however, to complain of the boys and 
girls just out of school, and especially of illiterate 
people, because they have never learned to identify 
themselves with their employers. The youth and the 
ignorant naturally take the tone of the people around 
them and of these who employ them. The fact is, 
that irresponsiblity is the fault of our times. We do 
not necessarily urge that men have a lower sense of 
responsibility, fidelity and loyalty than our fore- 
fathers; but the relative need of these qualities is 
vastly greater, while the supply hardly yet seems to 
increase. We are living closer together than men 
ever lived before. Our common interests are larger, 
more complex and more numerous, while we still go 
on, both by example and precept, teaching the youth 
of each new generation to look out each for him- 
self; that is, to remain mere individuals, when the 
pressure of the needs of the world is for men and 
women who know how to co-operate, to effect things 
together, to appreciate the common welfare. 

Catechise the very employer who has just filed 
his complaint against his irresponsible help! How 
much is he worth as an efficient and public-spirited 
citizen? The great cities are full of able merchants 
who know how to accomplish things in their own 
business. What is the reason, then, that their cities 
are continually plundered? Why is it hard in the 
capital of New England to rescue even the public 
schools from the control of those who wish to use 
them for their selfish ends? The reason is not in the 
number of new immigrants in our cities; it is in the 
general irresponsibility of the men and women who 
ought by their means and education to be the natural 
leaders in all civic enterprise. 

Catechise your complaining employer of labor 
again. His city is full of philanthropic necessities. 
We are only on the verge of true civilization. The 
poor live in slums and ugly tenements. Children suf- 
fer and die. Young fellows go to the bad for want of 
the right kind of help. Read the list of the charities 
of any great city; throw out half or three-quarters, if 
you please, and keep only those which you believe in. 
How much now do you feel bound to do to help 
these good societies? Are you sure even that you 





give them your fair share of money? Are you willing 
to serve, on occasion, on any of their boards of man- 
agement? Will you be a visitor for a single family 
of the Associated Charities of your town? If you 
undertake to help, will you be one of the people on 
whom the small band of active workers can depend? 

Let us try another question. The fault of the 
country, every One says, is on the side of education. 
The darkest part of the map of the United States for 
illiteracy is the South. Peculiar needs exist there, 
calling for our sympathy in behalf of the youth of 
both races. What now will you do to help cure this 
evil of irresponsible citizenship from which we all 
suffer? The nation has taken on its shoulders the re- 
sponsibility for millions of people on the other side 
of the globe. How far do our enlightened citizens 
feel any personal responsibility for them, or for the 
needy millions at home, black and white? 

A question now touching our churches. The 
time was when the membership in a church involved 
a definite responsibility to stand by and make the 
church thrive. If men who belonged to a regiment 
vowed their loyalty to answer to the roll-call, much 
more do men and women owe their allegiance—we 
will not say to hear any minister preach, but to help 
accomplish those great moral and spiritual ends for 
which a church exists. Who is without responsibil- 
ity for these ends, without the securing of which all 
our institutions would perish? Is it strange that 
young men do not devote themselves to the interest 
of their employers, when “the best people” throw 
off their sense of responsibilty for the institutions 
which conserve the spiritual life of the world? 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 3. 
CHARITY. 


GOLDEN TEeExtT.—Give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.— 
Matthew, v., 42. 


Before study of Lesson read Luke, vi., 27-38 ; 
Matthew, vi., 1-4. 
THE word at the head of this lesson has come to 
stand for almsgiving and other forms of assistance 
given to the poor, in which personal affection does 
not enter to an important degree. What one gives 
to his friends when they chance to be in need is not 
called by this name. Charity represents, vaguely and 
imperfectly, no doubt, but truly, the sense of rela- 
tion with the whole human kind which it is an im- 
portant aim of Christianity to strengthen and make 
more definite. It is, of course, true that some give 
for purposes of ostentation, others from mere selfish 
unwillingness to make the effort of refusal, yet, on 
the whole, what is given in charity represents benev- 
olence—a well-wishing to the unfortunate of man- 
kind. Great emphasis is given in the New Testament 
to the importance of almsgiving: “‘ Give and it shall 
be given unto you” (Luke, vi., 38). “ Distribute 
unto the poor and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven” (Luke, xviii., 22). “Give to the poor” 
(Matt., xix., 21). “‘ Give to him that asketh of thee ” 
(Matt., v., 42). Yet Jesus did not consider it all- 
important. When the poor woman anointed the 
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head of the Master with a precious ointment, “ very 
costly,” and the disciples were disposed to find fault 
with her because the value of it was not given as 
alms to the poor, Jesus commended the expensive 
token of affection, saying, “ Ye have the poor always 
with you; but me ye have not always ” (John, xii., 8). 
Moreover, he scorns the casting of gifts into the 
treasury by the rich and turns to commend the poor 
widow with her two mites (Mark, xii., 41-44). There 
is no instance of his commending any general sys 
tem of almsgiving or referring to any organized in- 
stitution in which charities are administered. May 
it not be said in every case that it is rather the spirit 
of giving, outpouring of human affection, which 1s 
approved rather than the mere transfer of wealth? 
He is dealing with the effect on the giver rather than 
with the effect on the one who receives. In fact, he 
is not at all in these cases attempting the problem of 
poverty, but is emphasizing the principle of kindli- 
ness. The case of the Good Samaritan lays no spe- 
cial emphasis on the outlay of the kindly merchant. 
It was his spending of himself, his sympathy, his 


thoughtfulness, which marks him as the “neighbor ”’ 


of the sufferer. 
the New 
giving. 


It is a very shallow mistake to quote 
Testament in favor of indiscriminate alms- 
in connection with the problem of human 
distress we meet no scheme of amelioration, no rec 
ognition, indeed, of a general problem. Jesus com 
unselfishness; he ap 
proves every act which tends to keep alive the sense 


inends every form of human 
oi responsibility of each for all; but he touches not 
at all the matter of methods. It follows that the char 
itable iinpulse may vary widely in its form of expres- 
sion without of necessity departing at all from the 
spirit oi the teaching ol Jesus. 

In his time the feeling of brotherly kindness to- 
ward the stranger could express itself—and thus in- 
tensify itseli—in no other manner than by gifts anc 
by general hospitality; there was no opportunity un- 
der the rule of the Roman empire for movements to- 
ward popular freedom, toward better social conci- 
tions. Neither were there institutions for the sys- 
tematic relief of those in need. Consequently, Jesus 
especially commended almsgiving and hospitality to 
strangers. But it does not follow that those of a 
better time when the individual is free to seek for a 
general betterment of the condition of men, and 
when effective organizations are at his disposal, shall 
allow themselves to be imposed upon by every sturcv 
beggar or shall contribute to every high-soundiny 
appeal. It is better to do these things than to shut 
oneself up in self, lending no helping hand to any. 
But there are better ways to allow growth to the 
spirit of the Christ within us; and they group theni- 
selves under two headings. First, there is the duty 
of brotherly Relpfulness to those in need, whether 
from their own fault or from the fault of others. 
There is a wide recognition of this duty which finds 
expression in the State and local institutions for the 
defective and criminal classes, and in private char- 
ities. Such institutions need constant watching and 


constant improving. The test of their effectiveness 
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is ever the presence in their administration of the lov- 
ing spirit. If the spirit of revenge creeps into pun- 
ishment, if the spirit of patronage creeps into charity, 
their value in the large sense goes out. And the 
peril of the intrusion of these and the worse evils 
of political exploitation is great, as many failures 
show. Yet these institutions must be supported, and 
we must feel responsibility for their right uses. The 
sccond duty is a larger one in its outlook and is very 
generally neglected. It is the patient study of social 
conditions and the courageous effort to change those 
conditions which tend ever to sink a portion of so- 
ciety below the level of self-support. Our whole sys- 
tem of society is subject to challenge, however ef- 
fective it may be as a wealth producer, if it does not 
progressively increase the opportunities of its mem- 
bers for supreme development in manliness and into 
Christ-likeness. It is our duty as Christians to find 


out how to give human souls a better environment. 


COMMON SENSE. 
H. C, Trumbull, in the Sunday School Times. 
Apart from the much-discussed question of the duty 
of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, there is 
this less-frequently-considered, but important, ques- 
tion: “If one has the privilege of choice, is it best 
to be a total pursue another 
On that question the editor has positive 
views, and he is glad to express them. 

Some years ago the editor, then a Philadelphian, 
was at a luncheon given in the Rittenhouse Club by 
Dr. William Peppér, provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, after the exercises of Commencement 


abstainer, or to 


course?” 


Day. As Provost Pepper was moving from one small 
table to another where his guests of the day were 
seated, he sat by the editor’s side for a while, and he 
said, familiarly, among other things: 

* I notice that you do not drink any wine to-day. 
Do you never drink wine?” 

“ No, I never do,” was the reply. 

“Do you refrain from preference or from con- 
scientious motives?” 

‘Partly from both causes. I need to be always 
in good physical condition, in order to enable me to 
do my best work at all times. To secure this I re- 
frain from everything in the line of narcotics or brain 
stimulants. I avoid all that which would deaden my 
nerves or excite my brain, and which might lead me 
to think for a time that I am not as weak or as tired 
as lam. I want to know what is my true possession 
of capital. I am careful not to borrow to-morrow’s 
income for to-day’s expenditure. I want to go to 
bed at night with no brain balance overdrawn.” 

Dr. Pepper, who was eminent as a physician, as 
well as an exceptionally hard worker with his brain 
and nerves, said heartily, as he brought down his 
hand on the editor’s knee: 

“| must say that that is sound reasoning from a 
physician’s point of view.” 

Thus, as a matter of personal preference, within 
the sphere of Christian liberty, and in accordance 
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with the best judgment of eminent medical authority, 
not swayed by extreme total-abstinence practice or 
preference, the editor is, and for more than three- 
score years has been, a rigid total-abstainer, and this 
course he recommends to others. 

Not only in view of his personal preference and 
best judgment, but as a matter in which example 
may be influential beyond our thought, he has 
deemed total abstinence the only safe course. An 
instance illustrating this that occurred thirty years 
ago impressed itself forcibly on his mind. 

Being in San Francisco in 1872, he heard much 
said about the California wines, and he was re- 
peatedly urged to try them. An old friend whose 
guest he was, was particularly desirous that he 
should test their superiority, mentioning a favorite 
brand in particular, as he was aware of the fact that 
in younger days the editor was an apothecary, and 
had some knowledge of the differences in wines. A 
few days after their conversation on this matter, they 
were together invited to a dinner at a_ neighbor's. 
Then came a new trial. 

Two valued servants who had for years lived in 
the editor’s family in Hartford were now in the fam- 
ily where he had been invited to dinner. At the din- 
ner were several kinds of wine, but as they were prof- 
fered to him he declined. The hostess for the even- 
ing urged that he should try their choicest California 
wines, naming especially the favorite brand of his 
old friend. The bottle was already open, and the 
others were drinking from it. Why should he not try 
it, he was asked, enough to express his opinion on it? 
But he declined. His hostess urged him to yield, 
until he thought she was pressing the matter unduly, 
and he was therefore the firmer, and the dinner was 
ended. 

The next day he met the elder of the two ser- 
vants, whom he respected and valued for her worth. 
To his surprise, she said, as to the dinner of the 
evening before: 

“When we were preparing for the dinner my 
mistress was considering what wines we 
have. 


were to 
I said ‘ Mr. Trumbull never drinks wine.” She 
said ‘ He'll drink wine at our dinner to-night—you 
see if he doesn't.” I said, ‘If Mr. Trumbull tastes 
your wine, you can take off a month’s wages of mine.’ 
I just knew you wouldn’t touch wine.” 

And the editor thanked the Lord that he had not 
lost his good name with her as a total-abstainer who 
could be depended on. He then realized anew that 
we are always in the balance before our fellows, al- 
ways being watched to see what we do; and that for 
our own sakes, and for the sake of others, total ab- 
stinence is our only safe rule. 

The writer has had varied experiences in life, as 
enabling him to test and confirm the reasonableness 
of his views in favor of total abstinence. He has 
traveled in Europe, Asia, Africa and America. He 
has, in the last fifty years, been in the principal wine- 
growing countries of the world. He has lived on 
ocean and sea and river, on desert and prairie and 
mountain; he has been compelled to drink the vilest 
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water imaginable, but he has never been where he 
thought that the best wine or other alcoholic bever- 
age was so safe or so desirable, in view of what he 
saw, as the poorest water available to him. 
so far as his personal experience taught him. 
As to the experience of others whom he knew or 
observed, the evidence is in the same direction as his 
own. As to the peril in departing from total ab- 
stinence, he can sav that in a large majority of cases 
his personal friends, both boys and girls, who were 
not contented to remain total abstainers, either died 
drunkards or are living as such. 


This is 





He has seen no 
fewer drunkards in wine-growing countries than in 
the vicinity of breweries and distilleries. He has 
found that no strength of will nor earnestness of re- 
ligious profession or practice, would surely enable a 
person to pursue a course of safe moderation if he or 
she departed from total abstinence. He has seen so 
many men of exceptional strength of will and char- 
acter yield to intemperance; he has seen so many 
clergymen of different denominations, and so many 
lovely women, follow in a similar course, that he is 
afraid to depart from the safe and desirable course 
of total abstinence. 

Hle thanks God that he has the privilege of being 
a total abstainer, and he knows that that course is 
the only safe one for him. He believes that that 
course is the only safe or wise course for any one, 
and therefore he recommends it to all. 


MAYOR JONES OF TOLEDO, ON WAR. 


In an address before the Chicago Peace Society 
at the First Methodist church this Ohioan took 
issue with Major General S. M. B. Young’s state- 
ment at Cleveland that a great military and 
naval force is needed to back up a nation’s pros- 
perity, and said that instead of going into a great war 
to protect its commercial interests this government's 
next step would be one of peace and would lead to- 
ward more complete industrial co-operation. 

“In many of my convictions I am a Quaker,” 
said Mayor Jones. ‘“ Nonresistant men have been 
the winners all through history. Quakers are non- 
resistant men. They cannot be forced into a fight. 
They simply say, ‘ We will not fight.’ What, then, 
can a stronger power do? It may put these people 
in jail, but it does not conquer them. 

‘‘ On the other hand, if they resorted to arms they 
would gain nothing and would lose their cause. 
Nations should take a lesson from such as these. 

“The only way to get universal peace is to teach 
the doctrine which makes no distinction between what 
we all call murder and the killing of men onthe battle- 
field and on war vessels. When the world begins to 
think that war is murder, then we will be well on the 
road to universal peace.”’ 

Referring to the recent coal strike Mr. Jones said : 
‘Even this, with all the horrors that attended it and that 
it threatened, resulted in good. It has brought the 
people of the United States closer together. The 


classes understand each other better now than ever 
before.— [Chicago Inter Ocean. ] 
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OF 


A DANGEROUS tendency of American life is portrayed 


CONTEMPT LAW. 
three articles on apparently different subjects 
for this 


One of these depicts a recent administration of the 


by 
contained in McClure’s Magasin month. 
city of Minneapolis employing criminals to commit 
crimes, while the officers whose sworn duty it was 
to execute the laws shared the spoils secured by 
their violation; another, in continuing the history of 
the Standard Oil Company, shows us how corpora- 
tions seek legal advice in order that they may evade 
or defy the laws that have been passed to protect 
the rights of the people; and a third narrates a num- 
ber of offenses against life and liberty committed by 
members of labor organizations that are themselves 
complaining of the unlawful acts of trusts. 

The 
trated 
Friend. 


United States went with his 


American contempt of law is further illus- 


by a story the last issue of the British 


An Englishman who was travelling in the 
host to witness the exe- 


7 


cution of a criminal by lynch law, to which crowds 


of people came by exci trains and otherwise. 


What he 


describe it afterward, but when he expressed himself 


irsion 


saw was so terrible that he would not even 
strongly in condemnation his host said in self-defense 
that in pioneer 


to 


communities the people were obliged 


take the law into their own hands in order to 


make life and property secure. Afterwards this 


Englishman was in a Canadian mining camp where 
there were mary Americans; one of these shot and 
killed an Indian who was trying to run away with a 
handful of gold, and was applauded by his comrades ; 


a little later he was arrested bv a lieutenant of 


police who had but one assistant, and was tried and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

The story of the shame of Minneapolis might be 
duplicated in more than one of our great cities if the 
secret iniquities of public officials were brought to 
light, and yet in every one of these there are enough 
honorable men to secure enforcement of the laws if 
they could be persuaded to devote their energies to 
that end. Is it not because the average man is too 


busy to take any part in politics that self-asked 





politicians are repeatedly nominated and elected to 
office ? 
straining every nerve to do more business and to 


And is it not because the average man is 


make more money that he is too busy to devote any 
time to affairs of State? 

There is no lesson in the journal of John Wool- 
man that is more needed to-day than his resolute 
curtailment of his business in order that he might 
have more time to serve the Society of Friends, and 
to plead the cause of the slave. If people were satis- 
fied to have only such things as minister to their 
bodily needs and promote their spiritual growth, and 
were willing to do without those other things that 
are a trouble anda care, business hours might 
be greatly shortened, and time would be gained to 
labor for the enlightenment and moral uplifting of 
the community in which they live. 

Nor need we go back to the days of John Wool- 
man to find Friends and others who were willing to 
go without the luxuries that give pleasure only to 
the physical man in order to enjoy the delights of 
mind. 


the Aaron M. Powell and Howard M. Jen- 


kins might have had brilliant careers, from the 


world’s standpoint, if they had chosen to seek money 
and popularity, instead of becoming followers of 
Him who came into the world that He might bear 
witness to the truth. While they lived they found 
time to study the causes of ignorance and lawless- 
ness, and had the courage to set forth these causes 
to others, though they often heard the truth with re- 
This 


the confidence and esteem even of those who differed 


luctance. trait in their characters won them 


with them, and many who are yet living will be in- 
spired by their examples to greater faithfulness. 
The American contempt of law arises mainly 
from two causes—a false ideal of what constitutes 
success, and a lack of control of the animal passions 
and impulses. In order to change this contempt 
into respect individuals must more and more shape 
their daily lives in accord with the teachings of Jesus 
of Nazareth, have a deeper concern for the well- 
being of their neighbors, and never allow themselves 


{ 


to seek anything that makes for unrighteousness. 


ONE of our most valued exchanges is City and State, an 
independent weekly paper bearing the motto, ‘‘ Commonwealth 
above party,’’ of which Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, is 
managing editor and publisher. The first issue for the new 
year announces as his associate John J. McKenna, who was 
the able and conscientious city editor of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger for several years preceding its change of owner- 
ship. With two such strong men on its editofial staff the 
paper should have a large circle of readers, and we wish it 
success in its efforts to arouse the citizens of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania to a sense of their individual responsibility. 
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THE foot note appended to the article, ‘‘ My Experience 
in the Ministry,’’%n the INTELLIGENCER of First month 3, 
should have read ‘‘ Prepared for Baltimore Young Friends’ 
Association,”’ in place of ‘‘ for Baltimore Yearly Meeting.’’ 








BIRTHS. 


LEA.—In Germantown, Pa., on Christmas day, 1902, to 
Albert Gilpin and Mary Murdock Lea, a daughter, named 
Myra. 

PURDY.—At Yorktown Heights, N. Y., Twelfth month 30, 
1902, to Theodore and Sarah H. Purdy, a daughter, whose 
name is Amie Anna. 


SHAW.—At Quakertown, Pa., Eleventh month 15, 19@3,. 


to J. Wilmer and Rebecca E. Shaw, a son, named Lorenz. 


MARRIAGES. 


EDSALL—OLNEY.—At the home of the bride’s daughter, 
Cadmus, Kansas, Twelfth month 25, 1902, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Nathan Edsall, a member and minister of Marietta 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, in Marshall county, lowa, and 
Elizabeth M. Olney, late of Lacygne, Kansas. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.—At his residence in Fallsington, Bucks county, 
Pa., First month 3, 1903, after a lingering illness, Joseph 
Brown, in the 79th year of his age; a member of Falls 
Monthly Meeting. 

CARPENTER. —On Third-day, Twelfth month 16, 1902, 
at his late residence, 45 Dominick street, New York, after a 
long illness, Isaac T. Carpenter, in the 78th year of his age ; a 
member of New York Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

The funeral was held at Purchase Meeting-House, Twelfth 
month Ig, Igo2. 


COATES.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Dr. Mattson, 
Chester Heights, Pa., on Twelfth month 19, 1902, Isaac 
Gilbert Coates, in his 84th year ; a lifelong member of the 
Society of Friends. 

He was a native of Coatesville, Pa. 
parents, in infancy, to Lexington township, Stark county, 
Ohio, where he resided during eighty years of his life. He 
was an active supporter of the anti-slavery movement, and a 
zealous temperance worker during his active life. His wife, 
with whom he had been united almost fifty years, and two 
daughters survive him. Interment at Concord, Pa., Friends’ 
burial-ground, on the 22d ultimo. 

FRAME.—At Flushing, N. Y., Twelfth month 27, 1902, 
Phebe Willets, wife of William Frame, in the 71st year of her 
age ; a member of Flushing Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

GARRETT.—In West Chester, Pa., Twelfth month 30, 
1902, Amos Garrett, formerly of Willistown, Pa., aged 69 
years ; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

HIBBERD.—At her home, Haverford, Delaware county, 
Pa., Twelfth month 21, 1902, after a long illness, Margaret 
J., wife of Samuel H. Hibberd, aged 65 years ; a member of 
Radnor Monthly Meeting. 

The deceased had been long and variously afflicted and 
tried, but she was a resolute woman, possessed of a cheerful 
nature. While health permitted she was faithful to her full 
share of every honest work dueher. She quietly passed away, 
leaving a precious memory everywhere and especially in the 
home from which she is greatly missed. *? 

KNIGHT.—On Tenth month 31, 1902, Isabella P., widow 
of Oliver P. Knight, aged 57 years ; a member ot Byberry 
Monthly Meeting. 

SHAW.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, Newtown, Pa., on 
First month 3, 1903, Martha Lb. Shaw, in her 84th year; a 
member of Middletown Monthly Meeting, Bucks county, Pa. 

She had been an invalid for more than sixty years, having 
strained her back in attempting to raise a heavy ladder to pick 
cherries when she was a young woman, a hurt from which 
she did not recover. 


He removed with his | 





SOCIETY NOTES. 


THE attention of the members of Caln Quarterly Meeting, and 
any Friends who are desirous of attending its next session, 
First month 22, 1903, is called to the fact that it will be held 
in the new meeting-house, Christiana, Pa. At its sitting, 
Seventh month 24, 1902, it was decided to hold it at Sadsbury 
(Christiana), in First, Fourth, and Tenth months, and at Caln 
in the Seventh month, instead of alternately as heretofore. 


At the first meeting in the new meeting-house at Christiana, 
Pa., members of four generations of the Whitson and Pownall 
families were present. The members of these families have 
always been a bulwark of strength to the meetings. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FISHING CREEK HALF YEAR’S MEETING. 
MILLVILLE MONTHLY MEETING was held at Millville, 
Pa., Twelfth month 24th, and the Half Year’s Meet- 
ing on the 25th. Although we were not favored with 
the company of any ministering Friends from a dis- 
tance, yet we realized that these were opportunities 
of divine love. The business affairs of both sessions 
were transacted in a spirit of brotherly love, quietly 
and in good order. On Sixth-day, a young man, pre- 
paring himself for the Lutheran ministry, delivered 
an appropriate discourse, in which he gave expres- 
sion to the sentiments of a broad Christianity. Wil- 
liam U. John then ministered, as he had done in the 
preceding days. Anna Kester followed, after 
which William U. John offered prayer. The meeting 
closed under a comfortable feeling. 


R. 


In one of the meetings for discipline, while the 
first query was under consideration, the following 
thoughts were presented to the mind of the writer on 
the subject of the attendance of meetings. It is right 
to lay stress on this duty. The apostolic injunction, 
“Neglect not the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether ” is emphatic on this point, and our worthy 
progenitors recognized its importance by placing it 
foremost in the list of our queries. As individuals 
we can have the benefit of divine communion any- 
where, but this does not obviate the necessity of 
meeting together for such purpose. Nature adapted 
us to live in society as a balance to the selfishness of 
our individuality, and as a means of greatly promot- 
ing our happiness. 

It naturally follows that there is a tendency of the 
general society to concentrate in unions or societies 
of various kinds to promote temporal interests. The 
same tendency is operative in the higher concerns of 
religion and produces religious organizations. In 
these, as in the others, an obligation attaches to each 
one to attend the stated meetings of the body of 
which he or she is a member, if that organization is 
to prosper or accomplish the work it set out to do 
and for which it is responsible. By frequent ming- 
ling in a religious capacity we derive a substantial 
benefit ; for, if we are imbued with a sincere desire to 
seek our highest good, we are kept in touch with 
heavenly influences, while at the same time we im- 
press each other with a force proportioned to trait 
and strength of character, the combined effect of 
which stimulates renewed effort to walk in the way 
we should go. 
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As natural and spiritual qualifications are differ- 
ent in different individuals, no one can exactly fill the 
place occupied by another, and so the presence of all 
is needed on every occasion. For each one has some 
especial faculty or quality which may be greatly ser- 
viceable, and can contribute something essential to 
the development of the Society. Thus, with united 
hearts, to which are added the variety and interest 
presented by each distinct personality, we have the 
calm waiting and the working activity of an idea! 
meeting. GJ 

*For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
BALD EAGLE (UNIONVILLE), PA. 

Anout the year 1800 some Friends migrated from 
Chester County, Pa., to Centre County. In the 
course of a few years a meeting for worship was es- 
tablished, which was held in a log building, also used 
as a school house. Although most of those who at- 
tended this school were the children of Friends, it 
was a neighborhood subscription school, and was 
not under the care of the meeting. 

Some years afterward two Friends whose lands 
joined agreed to give lots, one for a Friends’ burying 
ground and the other for a meeting house. The 
graveyard was duly enclosed, and is still used, but as 
it is low land near the creek most people now prefer 
the cemetery that has been established near the vil- 
lage of Unionville. Before the building was erected 
a new road was opened that made the proposed site 
undesirable, and a house was built at considerable 


distance from the graveyard. The time came when 


this house was not convenient for Friends living in 
and near Unionville, and rather more than thirty 
years ago the neat frame building in which the meet- 
ing is still held was erected in the village. 
a short distance from the railway station. 


[t is only 


The meeting here was never very large, and there 
have been times in its history when it was felt that 
it must go down. About a year ago one family, 
consisting of five active members, removed to York, 
Pa., and these are very much missed. There are 
still some earnest workers here, and if they keep 
their faith it is quite possible that the meeting may 
yet have a new lease of life. For a year or two they 
undertook to have a Friends’ Association, but the 
workers were so few that this was given up. During 
the summer months a First-day School is held, in 
which much interest is manifested. 

The First-day that I spent here was a beautiful 
winter day, with snow enough to make passable 
sleighing. At the meeting for worship in the morn- 
ing thirty were present, many of whom were not 
members. Among these were three evangelists who 
had been spending some time in the village, holding 
services in one of the churches. During the early 
part of the meeting, while people were still coming, 
one of these, quite a young woman, arose and said 
thatshe understood people spoke as the Spirit moved 
them, and while they were waiting for the meeting 


to begin she felt it right to read some passages of- 
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Scripture and comment on them. From the nature 
of her remarks she had evidently- been told that 
Friends did not believe in the divinity of Christ. She 
seemed very sincere in what she said, and concluded 
just after the last straggler came in. 

In the afternoon an appointed meeting was held, 
in which the attempt was made to explain the prin- 
ciples and testimonies of Friends. The meeting was 
considerably larger than in the morning, and at its 
conclusion one of those present, a member of the 
Methodist Church, said: “ The lady talked like a 
good Methodist.” I am forced to conclude from 
this remark that the Methodists in this part of the 
country hold quite liberal views concerning theology. 
There are four religious denominations in this vil- 
lage, including the Friends, and all have very small 
congregations. 

During my stay of a little over twenty-four hours 
I visited four families, and found them all thoroughly 
interested in the Society of Friends. One of the 
members who is over eighty years of age is still 
able to attend to a large business. He has several 
apple orchards, most of which are on the sides of 
hills that were formerly supposed to be worthless. 
He also planted a number of apple trees along the 
roadside, so that the village boys might have apples 
without being tempted to steal them. In order to 
market his fruit to the best advantage he has a large 
house with a double wall filled in with sawdust, and 
an air-chamber inside of that. To hold the apples 
there are slatted compartments, after the style of a 
corn crib, each about a foot deep, with a space of 
six inches between each compartment and the one 
above it. There are various passage ways through 
the building, so that each variety of apples is placed 
by itself, and all are easy of access. In the top of 
the building there is a large pile of ice; as the air is 
cooled by this it descends, and the apples are kept 
just above the freezing point. There were six 
thousand bushels of them in the building at the time 
of my visit. 

The people in Unionville are burning soft coal, 
which they haul directly from the Snowshoe mines, a 
few miles distant, but the demand for this is so much 
greater than usual that the price at the mines has 
more than doubled, and it is difficult to supply all 
comers even then. The town of Bellefonte, eight 
miles from Unionville, has a steam heating plant, 
and, although they have twice raised the price of 
heat, there are grave doubts in the minds of the citi- 
zens as to their ability to keep the plant running 
through the winter. In Bellefonte I saw two more 
members of Bald Eagle Meeting who reside there, 
and learned from them that the other branch of 
Friends have a small meeting in that town. This 
meeting is quite conservative, and has not adopted 
the modern revival methods. 

Among the many things well worth seeing in 
sellefonte are the wonderful spring of crystal water 
that gives the town its name, sending out hundreds 
of gallons of water every minute, and the building 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
erected at the cost of $25,000. This contains a large 
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auditorium, where a course of lectures is held every 
winter, a smaller room for the business meetings of 
the Union, and six flats which are rented to fam- 
ilies. Thus far the income is sufficient to pay all ex- 
penses. A member of the Union at her death left a 
lot of ground in the most valuable part of the town, 
and the money to put up the building was con- 
tributed by thegcitizens. In a town where such in- 
telligent liberality is displayed it is-hardly necessary 
to state that the county teachers’ institute, which 
was in session while I was there, was attended by as 
many people as the large court-house would hold. 


E. L. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RECENT VERSE. 


Honor more be his whose instincts own 

The truth, ‘‘ Man cannot live by bread alone ’’— 
Who sees in righteousness, far more than wealth, 
The prime essential to a nation's health. 

A lack of sturdy men whose aims are high 

No surging tide of plenty can supply. 

Doomed is the state, whatever it avails, 

Where probity falls down and conscience fails. 
Not gold nor iron, grain nor ships nor coal, 

Can make a nation great that lacks a soul. 


This strong declaration for the spiritual supremacy 
is at one with Wordsworth’s dictum, that by the soul 
only can nations be free. It is from the “ Poems and 
Verses”’ of Edward S. Martin (Harper & Bios.) The 
author is a Harvard man, whose grace of utterance and 
earnestness make his prose and verse worth while. 
His page, ‘‘ This Busy World,” once the chief attraction 


of Harper's Weekly, has disappeared in the regeneration 
recently suffered by that periodical, although his 
genial humor is still recognizable in some cf the 


editorials. A taste of this humor may be given in his 
fling at the present noise about ‘‘ the strenuous life,” — 


Don't bother about what's gained, or whether you wallop the 
proper man. 

In the strenuous life, to do hard things in the hardest way is 
the plan, 

And to keep the biggest possible crowd as crazy as ever you 
can. 


With each new book by Bliss Carman comes a 
fresh draught of the beauty of imagery and the strange 
charm which he puts into his verse. His interpretations 
of the outdoor world seem to bring us very near to 


the mysteries of flowers and birds and the deep spirit 
of nature. 


So, you artists and musicians, earth awaits perfection still ; 


Wisdom tarries by the brookside, beauty loiters on the hill, | 


For the love that shall reveal them with the yet undreamed- 
of skill. 

He has the Greek sense of the loveliness and the 
pathos that mingle in all manifestations of life. In 
such poems as ‘‘ The Lost Dryad’”’ and “ The Dead 
Faun,” in his new volume “‘ From the Book of Myths” 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co.), this Hellenic feeling is 
exquisitely expressed. In others of these pieces there 
is the haunting Celtic note which this poet and his 
cousins, the Roberts’s, have sounded so unmistakably. 
The book is dedicated to Charles G. D. Roberts, who 
was Carman’s poetic mentor. 
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Like Madison Cawein, this singer is steadfast in 
his allegiance to the Muses, and his audience is a 
growing one. In the newseries, ‘‘ The Pipes of Pan,” 
inaugurated with the present volume, we are promised 
at least four more books of Carman’s poems,—books 
whose very titles kindle expectancy on the part of those 
who cure for fine, true song,—‘‘ From the Green Book 
of the Bards,” ‘“‘ From the Songs of the Sea Children,” 
“From the Book of Grand Pré,’’ and “ From the 
Book of Pierrot.” 


The foam and the gale, the great swing of the 
sea, the cry of the ocean fowl, and the wild wonder of 
the trackless fields of the deep,—these fill the ear as 
one reads “ The Call of the Sea,’ by L. Frank Tooker 
(The Century Co.),—a volume of lyrics by a poet who 
has known his theme in every phase of thrilling storm 
and beautiful calm. From Shelley he derives a power 
of portraying exquisite color, from Tennyson a 
sonorous music of verse ; and not a poem but presents 
some fresh and tingling remembrance of voyaging 
through the green billows of remote seas. The author 
shows his art in contrasting the homeless ocean with 
the brown fields of the homeland and the quiet song 
of thrushes and bluebirds. This contrast occurs again 
and again; nowhere more touchingly than in this 
picture of the wave-spent mariner asleep at last beneath 
the sod of the old home hills,— 


The lonely highways that he knew 
No longer hold him, nor the gale, 
Sweeping the desolated blue, 
Roars in his slanting sail. 


For he has grown a part of all 
The winter silence of the hills ; 

For him the stately twilights fall, 
The hemlock softly shrills. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A LITTLE book, Pucklesclub (Truelove, Hanson & Comla, 
New York), full of quaint and wise remarks, many of them 
uttered in short dialogues, has been recently reprinted from 
the old English copy. A glance through the pages furnishes 
much food for thought. 

Speaking of alms, the book says the Mohammedans believe 
that an alms utters five sayings : ‘‘ 1 was little, and you have 
made me great; I was small in quantity, and you have 
multiplied me ; I was an enemy, but you have rendered me 
amiable ; I was a passenger, but you have made me permanent ; 
you were my guardian, but now I am your guard."’ There is 
this saying, also, ‘‘ Where the object is doubtful, rather 
relieve a drone than leta bee perish.’ ‘‘ When reproached,”’ 
says the little book, ‘‘ suppress the mutinies of your spirit, and 
keep your tongue in subjection. If whatis said be true, correct 
yourself ; if false, let not the anguish you express, give it the 
credentials of truth.’ Another suggestive thought is, ‘‘ Who 
cannot keep his own secret ought not to complain if another 
tells it.”’ 

‘* Be grave, but not formal,’’ goes on the counsellor : 
‘*brave, but not rash; humble, not servile; patient, not 
insensible ; constant, not obstinate; cheerful, not light ;- 
rather sweet, than familiar; familiar, than intimate; and 
intimate with very few, and upon very good grounds."’ 

‘« Swearer says, ‘No counting, I beseech you sir, I swear 
only as the readiest way to be believed.’ But Wiseman replies, 
‘Oaths do not credit men, but men their oaths.’ "’ 

Rakes receive attention : ‘‘ Every weak person hath some 

weak side or other, whereby he exposes the ridiculousness of 
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his humor. Some will brag of sins they ne'er committed, 
defaming those they could not debauch; but that a wretch 
should pride himself in his execrable iniquity in bearing up 
against the laws of God and man, and affect a reputation by it 
proportioned to the measure of his extravagance, is wonderful.”’ 

‘« There goes a story,’’ says the book where it speaks of 
lawyers, ‘‘ that two travellers, having found an oyster, whilst 
contending which should have it, up comes a lawyer, to whom 
the matter was referred, parties heard, lawyer whipped out his 
knife, opened the oyster, swallowed the fish, gave plaintiff and 
defendant each a shell, and gravely went on his way."’ 

The little book is teeming with sage sayings concerning 
various matters, and has been so great a favorite since its first 
issue in England that it has passed through several editions. 
The third edition had this quatrain appended : 

‘* Go, Little Book, Show to the Fool his Face, 
The Knave his Picture, and the Sot his Case : 
Tell to each Youth, what is, and what's not fit ; 
And Teach to such as want, Sobriety and Wit.”’ 


With the beginning of the new year the Nor‘h American 
Review makes a new departure, presenting to its readers the 
first chapters of a serial novel by Henry James entitled 
‘‘The Ambassadors.’’ As an introduction to this W. D. 
Howells contributes an appreciative study of ‘‘ Henry James's 
Later Work.”’ 

Mark Twain pursues the examination of Christian Science 
which he began in the preceding number, and declares the 
organization of that sect to bea perfect example of the modern 
monopolistic Trust. Justice W. J. Gaynor, of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, shows the private citizen how 
his liberties are endangered by arbitrary and unjustifiable acts 
of ‘‘ Our Lawless Police.’’ 

Ida Husted Harper, advocating ‘‘ The Right of the Child,"’ 
insists that parents with large families are seldom able to give 
their children the attention and equipment for the battle of 
life to which they are entitled ; and Charles Johnston gives 
an interesting sketch of the career of ‘‘ President Diaz of 
Mexico.’ 


The number of Scriiner’s Magazine which marks the be- 
ginning of its thirty-third volume contains the first installment 
of the letters of Madame Waddington, wife of the eminent 
French Ambassador, William Waddington, with entertaining 
and witty accounts of the English court in the Eighties. 
Madame Waddington's observations have the greater value 
to American readers because she is an American, the daugh- 
ter of a President of Columbia College and the granddaughter 
of Rufus King, who was American Minister to England. 

These letters were written to her relatives in this country 
at the very time in which the events described were fresh in 
her memory. They are therefore spontaneous, natural, and 
unconventionally bright. 

Under the title of ‘* The Old Route to Orleans—The Mis- 
sissippi’’ Willis Gibson describes the varied life on the Missis- 
sippi River as it is to-day from St. Paul to New Orleans. 
Guerin, the artist, has made a beautiful pictorial accompani- 
ment to the text, giving his vivid impressions as received 
during a very recent trip. 

The number also contains a notable poem by Benjamin 
Park Blood and several readable stories. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, who died suddenly in Paris, 
Twelfth month 6, at the age of 47, was president of Wellesley 
College 1881-7. She then married George Herbert Palmer, 
of Harvard University. She was dean of the woman's depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago, 1892-5, and was widely 
known as an educational writer and speaker. She was an 
advocate of co-education. 


AT a recent election held in New Zealand a majority of 
votes in the whole colony was cast for prohibition. Five 
provinces were carried by the three-fifths vote necessary to 
have the law go into effect, and one province was already 
under prohibition. Since women have had full suffrage in 
New Zealand there has been a steady growth of public senti- 
ment in favor of the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
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Conferences, Associations, €tr. 


WooDLawn, VA.—Young Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Sarah Wilkinson, Twelfth month 14, 1902. A num- 
ber on duty being absent the program was short. Sarah 
E. Walton gave a recitation, followed by a conference reading, 
an essay by Nellie M. Shaw, of Richmond, Indiana, entitled 
‘« Little Ways of Bettering the World.’’ Charles M. Pidgeon 
read an essay, ‘‘ A Story of Wyoming Valléy,’’ which called 
forth some discussion. Most members responded to roll call 
with appropriate sentiments. Sarah E. Walton read an article 
from the Outlook entitled ‘‘ By the Way.”’ E.. L., Sec. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Twelfth month 28. The president opened the meeting witha 
very appropriate selection for the occasion, the title being 
‘The Keeping of Christmas.’’ After having an interesting 
selection of Current Topics, an excellent report of the General 
Conference held in Philadelphia, was read by Lydia L. Irish, 
one of our delegates. 

A letter was read from the Con mittee on the Extension of 
the Principles and Faith of the Society, wherein, among other 
suggestions, our Association was requested to prepare a paper 
‘«setting forth the essential principles of Quakerism.’’ One 
of our dear elderly Friends wished that our Society would not 
use the word ‘‘ Quakerism.’’ He would express the thought 
in the above sentence by saying, ‘‘ setting forth the essential 
principles of Christianity from the standpoint of Friends."’ 
The Association thought some action should be taken upon this 
letter, and approved of appointing two committees, one to have 
charge of the literary part, and the other the financial part. 

Susan T. Pidgeon expressed the desire that our Association 
might become a source of help and strength to the Ridge 
meeting, one of the small meetings within our border, where 
the membership has so decreased that it has been thought best 
to drop regular meetings, except one First-day in each month, 
for six months. Her suggestion was to divide the Association 
into six equal divisions, it being the duty and pleasure of one of 
these divisions to be in attendance at each of the six meetings 
held at the Ridge. The general sentiment was in favor of 
this plan, and it was left for further consideration at our next 
meeting. C. #., Con. Sec. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Andrew Cadwallader, Twelfth month 28. 

The program was opened with a reading by Mary Pine. 
rhe selection, from a late number of the Literary Digest, 
was ‘‘ The Dean of Ripon’s Attack on Christianity."’ The 
first paper, ‘‘ Pure Literature,’’ was prepared and read by 
Charles Wright, who treated the subject in a comprehensive 
and interesting manner, and brought out many questions and 
helpful suggestions about books and reading. The clerk, 
Edwin Griest, tollowed with a paper on ‘‘ Temperance and 
Moderation.’’ The practical view and impressive presentation 
of the subject aroused in each one present a sense of the 
importance of the injunction to be ‘‘ temperate and moderate 
in all things "’ 

After the secretary's report and the transaction of routine 
business, the meeting closed with the reading of a poem— 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s ‘‘ New Year’s Morning,’’ by Grace 
Hall. Grace D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 


RisInG Sun, Mp.—West Nottingham Young Friends’ 
Association met in the town hall on the afternoon of First 
month 4, at 2.30 o'clock. 

‘* The Commercialized Conscience,’’ an article which 
recently appeared in the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, was the 
subject of the reading. which opened the meeting. To the 
roll-call members responded with sentiments. Edwin Buffing- 
ton gave a short talk concerning the season just passed, 
‘«Christmas, or the coming of Christ.’’ Religion, he said, is 
a vital force and has never changed. It is we who are 
changing, discovering its powers, its possibilities. The various 
denominations existing differ only in their conception, as all are 
striving after the same grand purpose. 

Three papers were read, one being ‘‘ The Experience of 
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John J. Cornell in the Ministry,’’ which was published in full 
in the INTELLIGENCER. The second paper was taken from the 
Christian Herald, ‘‘ The Evolution of the Settlement,’’ dis- 
playing a noble work of self-sacrificing helpfulness being done 
in Chicago, and other American and English cities. The 
subject of the third paper was ‘‘ Keep Growing Larger."’ 
That each day we should endeavor to grow a little better and 
wiser. Strive to seek for that which is higher than material 
things. JANETTE REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


Newtown, PA.—The Junior Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Julia Eyre, on Third-day evening, Twelfth month 30. 

The first paper, read by Harry Wilson, ‘‘ The Relation of 
Friends to the Temperance Cause,’’ said that the Society of 
Friends discouraged liquor even as a medicine. ‘‘Is prohibi- 
tion the best solution of the problem ?’’ was answered by 
George Hibbs, who said as prohibition seemed to be impossible, 
to educate the young was the best way to solve the problem. 
Harry K. Eyre thought a prohibitory law would be an effective 
means, but that it could not be accomplished by a third party. 
Alfred Crewitt, vice-president of the State Loyal Temperance 
Legion, said as long as the other parties support and are 
supported by the liquor interest the only place for a temperance 
reformer is the prohibition party, and that a man fs more 
respected for being true to his principles. Mary Wilson 
thought a more thorough knowledge of cooking on the part of 
the women might do a great deal toward temperance. George 
Walton said the fact that many business firms are refusing to 
employ intemperate men is a proof that prohibition would be 
an advantage, while George Hibbs said business men would 
not support the prohibition party because of the prominence of 
the tariff issue. Martha Wilson said that education, agitation, 
and legislation would do a great deal toward prohibition, and 
that prohibition had been successful in the State of Maine and 
was in sixteen other States of the Union at different times. 
To keep the question before the people would help solve the 
problem. 

The missionary committee reported having sent $8 to the 
Home for Destitute Children, and cards and pictures to the 
Beach Street Mission. 

The next meeting will be devoted to the various phases of 
the Indian question. Ltoyp R. WILSON. 


Moorestown, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Moorestown was held in the meeting- 
house, Twelfth month 12, 1902. 

The program for the evening was opened by an excellent 
paper on ‘‘Simplicity,"’ by Deborah W. Coles. The writer 
told how the demands of the present day prevent early home- 
making. Influenced by what our neighbors think, few of us 
have moral force to live within our incomes. We need to be 
more sincere in our lives ; one of the special needs of sincerity 
and simplicity mentioned was not to do what we have not time 
to do, for in this age of societies we belong to more than we 
can work for efficiently. A plea was made for greater 
simplicity of dress, and also plainness of speech to explain 
our position to the world. Several spoke in the discussion 
which followed. Annie Cooper Lippincott said that simplicity 
and culture always go hand in hand; we want simplicity not 
rusticity. 

Charles Ford presented a very able paper on ‘‘Arbitration."’ 
We were told how Penn arbitrated several difficulties in the 
early days of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and how an early 
Friend introduced arbitration in Washington ; and the paper 
told many cases of its use in settling international troubles. 
The use of this means of settling difficulties has grown until 
many nations finally met in The Hague Peace Conference. It 
is to be hoped, and it is very probable, that in the near future 
arbitration will entirely supplant the use of arms. Marshall 
P. Sullivan then read an article on the ‘‘Arbitration of the 
Coal Strike."’ The present court of arbitration is the first 
ever appointed to settle troubles between Labor and Capital, 
and therefore is of great importance. 

The subject for discussion was ‘‘ The Greatest Need of 
our Society.’" Ada M. Lippincott thought the greatest need 
of our Society is to have the spoken word more often in our 
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home meetings. Martha A. Lippincott thought our greatest 
need to be the realization of our individual responsibility. 
Ezra Lippincott said we need the enthusiastic support of all 
our members. No one should be critical or fault-finding, for 
we are the meeting. Everyone of usshould be willing to give 
our good thoughts to others by the spoken, written, or quoted 
word. We must not wait for perfection before we give this 
help and advice, for then we should never speak. George 
L. Gillingham said our greatest needs are charity and liberality 
to those of other faiths, and individual faithfulness. 
E. L. G., Secretary. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


At Chicago Central Meeting on the 27th ultimo Clifford J. 
Ellis, and Thomas and Mary Coulson left messages for our 
consideration ; we were favored with the presence of Carrie 
T. Mills, of Des Moines, lowa M. E. N. 


Our meeting at College Park is small. We like the spirit 
of the INTELLIGENCER, and it is becoming increasingly known 
and valued. We have mourned with you the loss of the late 
able editor and large-minded and true-hearted Friend. But 
we may trust that some one may be prepared to receive his 
mantle, and carry forward the harmonizing and upbuilding 
work he so faithfully wrought. JOEL BEAN. 

San Jose, California, Twelfth month 28, 1902. 


A Western Friend writes : The sudden death of Howard 
M. Jenkins caused a deep sadness over all who knew him 
personally, or through the paper, and we so often wondered 
how could our INTELLIGENCER get along without him. But it 
seems there is always some one to take the place of those who 
are called to leave us, and I am glad that those who have 
charge of the paper have been and are carrying it on so we 
see no difference ; only we miss his written expressions that 
we so often saw. The INTELLIGENCER has been in our family 
since my young girlhood, and it has become a necessity. We 
would not know how to get along without it, and our children, 
especially my daughter, read it, and are so much interested 
in it. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE LESSON LEAVES. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I HAVE just read the Lesson Leaves—International Series— 
for the first quarter 1903. I am so pleased with them I feel 
I must give expression to my feeling through the INTELLI- 
GENCER. 

They seem to me very superior to any we have had before 
with the exception of the lessons for the intermediate classes 
we have had the past few years. And these lessons now are 
so well adapted to different ages—better than I would have 
thought it possible to accomplish. The ‘‘ explanation’’ 
very instructive and interesting, and the ‘‘ teaching "’ contains 
much food for thought. The questions for both classes are 
selected with thoughtful care and wisdom, and cannot fail to 
be very helpful. We certainly have a lesson leaf now which 
will make wiser and better those who study it. The author or 
authors are to be congratulated. Lyp1A J. MOSHER. 
Granville, N. Y., First month 2, 190}. 


1S 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

At different times in my life | had met persons who believed 
that war was not right. But I knew little of the details of the 
principles of faith of the Friends. Those whom | had 
met appeared to be living and acting out in their daily lives 
the Christian principles which they professed to believe. 

I think that is the right way to do. It is what we really 
are and what we do that makes real practical Christianity. I 
have been pleased with reading the INTELLIGENCER and | 
want its messages of peace and Christian love and kindness 
to cheer me for another year. A. J.'3. 

Rockford, Ill. 
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ISOLATED FRIENDS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I have often thought of this plan for keeping in touch with 
isolated Friends : 

Let one family living among Friends keep the address of an 
isolated family and send regularly such Friends’ literature as 
comes to hand—Yearly Meeting Extracts,sermons, leaflets,con- 
ference reports, or anything of special interest to Friends. One 
need not send often, but such things would keep us isolated 
ones in touch with the Society and be a help and a comfort, 
as I can testify having been often remembered in this way. 

E. S. SMITH. 


TO DAVID NEWPORT. 
On the anniversary of his eightiett 
Friends’ School 


poem 


birthday the 
t David Newport eighty handsome r 


written by one of the junior girls 


THE frosts of eighty winters past 
Have turned thy locks to snow, 

Yet the ruthless hand of time 
Has spared the heart below. 


For still it beats with youthful fire, 
As in those days long past, 

When all of life before thee lay, 
With joys too sweet to last. 


And from that heart in accents kind 
Most sage advice we hear, 
And words that in the years to come 


Each one will hold most dear. 


For in this world man's heritage 
Is sorrow, toil, and care, 

And he, while in this mortal world, 
Must heavy burdens bear. 


Yet if he bears them cheerfully, 
Nor yields to shame and sin, 
We have a promise given of God 

That peace shall dwell within. 


We wish thee well, O loyal friend, 
On this thy natal day ; 

May all thy future skies be bright, 
And care be driven away. 


May thee in measure well pressed down 
Receive life's golden store, 
And may in mercy, love, and peace, 
God keep thee evermore. 
—M. R. S. 


THE GREATER MAN. 
Two men were fighting in the road, 
And both were large, and both were mad, 


And both a wondrous courage showed, 
And fought with all the strength they had. 


At first they did not know or guess, 
That their contention blocked the way, 
And brought such want and wretchedness, 
To those who watched them day by day. 


But one man—one—the greater man, 
Rose sudden to a mighty height ; 
He said, ‘‘ Whoe’er this strife began— 

I give it up, I cease to fight.’’ 


And was he rich—the greater man ? 
Or was he poor? I cannot say ; 

I only know that peace began, 
And he was Conqueror of the day. 


—E. U. H. G., in the N. Y. Tribune. 
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THEY CALL ME STRONG. 

THEY call me strong because my tears I shed where none 
may see ; 

Because I smile, tell merry tales, and win the crowds to me ; 

They call me strong because I laugh to ease an aching heart, 

Because | keep the sweet side out and hide the bitter part. 


But, O, could they who call me strong live but an hour with me 
When I am wrung with grief in my Gethsemane ! 


They call me strong because I toil from early morn till late, 
Well knowing there will be no smile to meet me at the gate. 
They call me strong because I hide an inward pain with jest, 
And drive away the care that comes unbidden to my breast ; 
Perhaps ‘tis strength—God knoweth best; He sent the cares 
to me! 
And His—not mine—the strength that keeps through my 
Gethsemane ! —Los Angeles Herald. 
TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 
NEGROES. 


the 


OF RURAL 


Carnie | Jemus, in 


A NORMAI 


Southern Workman 
of rural 
should not be located in or very near a large city, but 
should be in an agricultural district, where there 
would be every opportunity to pursue the study of 
agriculture and kindred industries ; the school should 
own not less than one hundred acres of land 


model 


school for teachers negroes 


; and a 
farm, tilled by the students themselves under 
the direction of teachers thoroughly acquainted with 
the science of agriculture, should be one of the lead 
ing features of the school. The buildings for these 
and well built, but 
simple in design, and as inexpensive as possible. For 
the boarding department there should be cottages 
varying in cost from $500 to $1,000, and accommo- 


normal schools should be neat 


dating one teacher or trusted assistant and from ten 
to fifteen students. The building for the model 
school would probably cost about S800, and there 


should be one or more larger buildings for class- 


rooms and a general assembly hall. 


enter these schools from 
very humble homes, some from cabins of one or two 
rooms. 


Many students would 
Were they to spend a year or more in im- 
posing stone or brick buildings, with stately halls and 
stairways, and with all the appliances usually found 
in Northern colleges, they would no doubt be great- 
ly benefited, but our question is not one that con- 
cerns the individual alone; and the purpose of the 
normal school should be to give the teachers of rural 
schools such an environment as will most certainly 


| prepare them to do effective work in their commun- 


ities. The reason it is considered a waste of time 


| to teach the negro Latin and Greek is not because 


he cannot master these subjects, for he has proved 
his ability to do this beyond a doubt, but because he 
does not need Latin and Greek in dealing with the 
ignorant and dependent ones in his home commun- 
ity. A young man may love and honor his parents 
even more for having a knowledge of astronomy, but 
that knowledge will not aid him in advising his father 
how to drain a piece of land or how to prepare the 
soil for a new kind of grain. Nor is it of any avail 
for a young girl to know that at school she partook 


| of various kinds of food that she had not enjoyed 


| 





in her own home if she knows nothing of the prepar- 
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ation of that food. Most Northern students attend 
school at a sacrifice of home and home comforts, but 
many negro students need to attend school to learn 
what a well-ordered home is; and the cottages are 
recommended for the boarding department in order 
that those that are to teach others may learn the art 
of home-making in a practical way. 

In the cottages of the normal school the un- 
trained girl from the one-room cabin finds many pos- 
sible models. Every member of this family of fifteen 
students must heed the rising-bell at an early hour 
in the morning, breakfast must be prepared, the gen- 
eral housework done, and all in order by 8 o'clock, 
when should commence, after which time 
every cottage should be ready for inspection. Here 
the inexperienced girl finds a house not much larger 
than the one her people should own at home. She 
finds a kitchen about the size of the one she may 
have some day in her own house. 


lessons 


With increasing 
pleasure, she surveys the bright tins and the white 
floor, and the row of clean lamps, with shining chim- 
neys, on the shelf. She the little clock, 
which costs but one dollar, but which is so necessary 
in securing punctuality. She opens the cupboard 
door and sees neatly-papered shelves, with dishes 
systematically arranged, and places for salt, sugar 
and spices. 


observes 


Here also she is responsible for her share of the 
home-making, and must help to set the table and to 
wash the dishes properly, to rinse out the tea-towels, 
and to sweep the floor. Here she helps to make cur- 
tains and bedding for her own room, a tasteful dress- 
ing-table at very small expense, and a neat case for 
her books and papers. But this is not all, for here 
also she learns how to prepare wholesome food and 
to serve it nicely, and how to act with propriety at a 
table covered with a clean white tablecloth, and with 
a vase of fresh flowers in the center. In fact, she 
learns, not by theory but by practice, the science of 
housekeeping. 

When a family of fifteen students have learned 
how to keep house well, they may then be trusted 
with the art of dairying, in the simple home way, a 
good milk pail and strainer, a few bright pans, a cool, 
clean place to set the milk, a tin skimmer, a stone 
jar to hold the cream, an inexpensive churn, a ladle 
and butter bowl, and small jars for packing butter. 
When the young housekeepers can make a grade of 
butter that would be called excellent anywhere, they 
should be permitted to add other industries to their 
list. 

Young men who are intending to teach might oc- 
cupy a single dormitory, but as far as possible they, 
too, would do well to room in cottages. Many of 
these young men know something of cooking and 
house-work ; those who are familiar with such work 
easily adapt themselves to it, and if they are to teach 
home-making, how can they do so intelligently un- 
less they have had some practical experience? How- 
ever, they should devote their time to a thorough 
study of agriculture rather than to sewing and cook- 
ing, to carpentry rather than to laundering and rug- 
making. 


i near future. 
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In these ways the rural industries will be made 
practical; for the students will actually be living the 
life they should teach to others, and in many cases 
this life will be a new one. 

Should there be as many as three hundred stu- 
dents in a normal school, there would be not less 
than twenty cottages of from eight to ten rooms; let 
these cottages be built by students under the direc- 
tion of skilled carpenters; let them be varied as to 
design, variously painted, surrounded by trees of dif- 
ferent kinds, vegetable gardens, and flower beds of 
different outlines, and the students will know a great 
deal about practical architecture, husbandry and 
landscape gardening. 

You ask about the literary training. The literary 
course at present certainly need not be more than 
elementary; but it should be thorough, and should 
include the common branches, 
physiology, single-entry 


civil government, 
bookkeeping, history, and 
a carefully-arranged course in English and American 
literature. 

The purpose of the normal schools for rural ne- 
groes should be to send forth young men and women 
thoroughly prepared to teach the common branches 
and the rural industries, and imbued with a love of 
nature, their fellow-man and God. 


AMERICAN CONCERN 
CHILDREN.. 


THE greatest underlying task of the people of any 
> ° z - 


FOR THE 


civilized and self-governing country is the transmis- 
sion of its best wisdom to the rising generation. Our 
destiny as a nation is bound up with the question of 
education. We have perhaps never in our history 
had a year in which so much valuable effort has been 
made in the educational field. The public schools 
are improving their methods, and public and private 
money is being expended as never before—not mere- 
ly to prevent the growth of illiteracy, but to make 
education practical and useful, and to make the in- 
dividual an efficient worker and a good citizen. 

In the South especially there has been a renewal 
of effort along educational lines, and this is due in 
considerable part to the work of certain new educa- 
tional boards, which have found not merely generous 
financial backing, but—what is equally necessary— 
wise methods of obtaining the maximum of educa- 
tional results with a minimum of expenditure. The 
growth of cotton mills and other industries in the 
South, while making for general progress, has in- 
volved some incidental evils, such as the considerable 
employment of child labor. This will sooner or later 
be ended by the application of such factory acts as 
exist in England and in our Northern States. 

Meanwhile, it is much to be regretted that New 
England capitalists, who largely own these Southern 
mills, are to some extent engaged in thwarting the 
efforts of humane Southern people in their endeav- 
ors to secure proper legislation on this subject. The 
important thing to note is the splendid determination 
and spirit of the movement which is opposing child 
labor, and which is certain to win its cause in the 
We have such questions in one form 
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or another always with us, and eternal vigilance is 
the price of continued progress. It is reassuring, 
therefore, to note, upon the whole, that there is a 
steady improvement in social conditions in this and 
in other regards. Child labor laws need revision and 
better enforcement in Pennsylvania and New York. 
—| Review of Reviews. ] 


CHEERFULNESS. 
Dr. HALL, in a recent address, quoted Words- 
worth’s lines describing “a man of cheerful yester- 
days and confident to-morrows.” “ Who,” asked 
Dr. Hall, “ would not be such a man?” He then 
said: 


“ This phrase sums up about all there is of happi- 


ness. Life consists largely of memory and anticipa- 
tion. If the memory is filled with pleasant recollec- 
tions, and the anticipation looks for happiness, 
then present ills may be borne with serenity 


lf, however, memory is burdened with painful 
thoughts and the future filled with fear, then no cir- 
cumstances can bring happiness. 

“ How, then, shall one win cheerful yesterdays? 
There is only one way, and that is by living worthy 
to-days. To-morrow this day will have become a 
yesterday, to bless or to curse the memory, accord- 
ing as it has been lived worthily or unworthily. It 
is not necessary that one should have experienced 
pleasure. We often recall with joy the difficulties of 
our lives. Meet difficulty manfully, and the very fact 
will give joy to recollection. Be overcome by evil, 
and memory will be a taint upon all joy. The sum 
of the whole matter is that one is to win cheerful 
vesterdays by living manfully to-day. 

“And how shall one win confident to-morrows ? 
In precisely the same way. By obedience to law one 
gains the desired confidence in law and in himself. 
The musician gains confidence by practice in ac- 
cordance with the laws of harmony. The engineers 
who are to construct the tunnel beneath the Hudson 
are confident because they know and obey mathe- 
matical law. So it is with the moral law. Do right, 
and you shall win confidence in righteousness. 
Speak truth, and you shall win confidence in truth. 
Obey God, and you shall win confidence in the 
providence of God. The only possible way to over- 
come the worries of life, the anxieties as to the fu- 
ture, is to learn to trust God. If God is our father 
and friend, then the future can have no terrors, and 
even death will have lost its sting.”—[Brooklyn 
Eagle. ] 


TuHeE Methodists of this country have raised more than the 
$20,000,000 thank-offering fund which was started at the 
beginning of the Twentieth Century. Ofthis sum the Methodists 
of the Philadelphia Conference raised $1,800,000. 


THERE is a shortage of the wheat crop in Australia and it 
is stated that 200,c00 tons of bread stuffs will have to be 
imported to supply the deficiency. Fifteen thousand tons of 
California flour are already on their way to New South Wales. 


SEVEN persons, of whom three are widows and four 
daughters of Revolutionary soldiers, are still drawing pensions 
from the Government on the Revolution list. 
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The Death Record for 1902. 
In scanning the list of the dead for the year 1902 there are not 
many names that stand out distinct and monumental. Of such, 
in the light of the present, are these : Cecil Rhodes, Rudolf 
Virchow, Zola, Thomas B. Reed, and Samuel Rawson 
Rhodes, whatever his methods may have been, 


ethically appraised, was a statesman with an imagination and 
an empire-builder ; Virchow was a benefactor of his race, 
vastly prolonging man’s life and happiness by his scientific 
discoveries ; Zola, both as a story-teller and as a citizen of 
France, revealed a passion for truth which was great compared 
with that of most of his French contemporaries ; Reed had an 
intellectual and ethical equipment comparable to his physical 
superiority over most men of his time, and he lived long 
enough to know that his place was secure in the list of great 
parliamentarians ; and Gardiner was, in the opinion of some, 
the greatest of historians next to Gibbon and Thucydides. 

Of men who had lived so long as to be forgotten, and yet 
who once were famous as poets, we gave one to the list— 
Thomas Dunn English—and Great Britain the other—Philip 
James Bailey. Of editors, the brillant and mordant Godkin 
of Zhe Nation, and the sane and conservative Scudder of Zhe 
Atlantic have read their last proof and penned their last 
exhortation. the Christian Church mourns prelates 
and preachers as notable as Cardinal Ledochowski, Arch- 
bishops Corrigan, Feehan, and Croke, Bishop William Taylor, 
and Doctors Talmage, Newman Hall, and Joseph Parker, 
and Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, while American Jewry mourns 
Chief-Rabbi Joseph Jacob, a leader among its people. - 
{Harper's Weekly. ] 


Gardiner. 


Chinese Christophobia. 

THE chief obstacle to the spread of Christianity in China is 
due, I believe, not to any especial dislike of it as an imported 
religion, but a fear and an objection to certain foreign 
concomitants which, because of a mistaken point of view, are 
regarded by missionaries as essentials. ‘‘Christophobia"’ is 
due not only to Chinese hardness of heart, but also to the 
methods by which the message of ‘‘ Peace on earth and good 
will to men"’ has been presented to them. 

The missionary tells the Chinese that they need the Gospel 
above and beyond anything else, but he supplements this 
announcement with the idea that a Chinaman cannot be a 
Christian unless his Christianity finds expression in exactly 
the same forms and observances that it would in the land from 
which the missionary has emigrated. The missionary does 
not stop with the statement that the Chinaman isa non-believer 
in Christianity. He goes a step farther and calls the China- 
man a ‘‘ heathen.”’ ; 

The conversion of a ‘‘heathen’’ to Christianity means 
much more than it would in the case of an American. A 
Chinaman must not only experience a ‘‘ change of heart,’’ he 
must also undergo a complete revolution of opinions and 
sentiments. He can no longer venerate his ancestors and 
pray before their tablets that he may keep unsullied the honored 
name they have left him. In other words, in order to become 
a Christian according to missionary standards, a Chinaman 
must be denationalized. In sentiment he must become a 
foreigner. And naturally enough his ‘‘ heathen "’ countrymen 
who still love their country and reverence their ancestors do 


not like the denationalizing process. —[Francis H. Nichols, in 
the Atlantic Monthly. ] 


A Question of Experience. 
WoMEN now have the full ballot in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, New Zealand, and Australia. They have municipal 
suffrage throughout England, Scotland, Ireland, and many of 
the English colonies. In some of these places they have had 


it for a generation. Altogether, there are fully a million and 
a quarter of English-speaking women who now possess full 
suffrage. 


In all these places put together, the opponents thus far 
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have not found a dozen respectable men who assert over their 
own names and addresses that it has had any bad results. 
This is the more remarkable in view of the fact that active 
Anti-Suffrage Associations in New York and Massachusetts 
have been for years diligently gathering all the adverse testi- 
mony they could find. 

On the other hand, scores of the most highly esteemed 
men and women in the equal suffrage States testify that the 
results are good.—[The Woman's Column. } 


The Oldest Inscription. 
THE oldest inscription of any length in existence is said to be 
a record of the conquest of Lugalzaggisi, who conquered the 
whole world, including Palestine, in his day, 4,800 years before 
Christ, or almost 7,000 yearsago. Until quite recently negative 
critics have said that an Elamitic invasion was an impossibility. 
This inscription, however, proves that Lugalzaggisi did what 
was supposed to have been impossible in the time of Abraham, 
and almost 2,500 years before the birth of the Biblical patriarch. 
The priceless clay tablet containing this inscription is at 


present in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. — 
{Pennsylvania School Journal. } 


A Cat’s Repentance. 

A COUNTRY cat of my acquaintance was much disturbed and 
excited by the introduction of a tame chipmunk into the 
household where formerly she had reigned supreme. It was 
impressed upon her in the most strenuous manner that the 
intruder should not be molested, and for a few weeks she 
acquiesced sullenly in its unwelcome presence. Nature, 
however, has not intended that cats and chipmunks should 
dwell in amity together. One unlucky afternoon the tiny 
creature darted tantalizingly across the room. There was a 
flash of pursuit, a faint, thin shriek, a dead squirrel lying limp 
and blood-stained on the carpet. 

Retribution followed swiftly. The cat was punished, 
reproached, held over its victim, and finally thrust angrily and 
ignominiously from the house. She disappeared for two days, 
and her mistress was beginning to repent her severity, when 
on the third morning she returned, bearing in her mouth a 
little live chipmunk, which she had captured in the woods, and 


which she intended, apparently, should take the place of the 
one she had murdered.—[Agnes Repplier. ] 


The Yucatan Toe. 
THE toes of civilized people have lost much of their cunning 
as helpful members of the body in any work that requires 


skill. The Maya people of Yucatan, however, have kept the 
free-and-easy use of the toes in doing many kinds of work. It 
is said that the Maya women, who always go bare-footed, will 
pick up a pin from the floor as easily with their toes as with 
their fingers. An archeologist who has spent some time 
among that people in the interest of the Peabody Museum, of 
Harvard University, tells the following anecdote of his landlady 
at Chichen Itza : 

Coming into the house one day, the American noticed that 
the pig had been rash enough to trespass upon the domain of 
the mistress of the house. The woman was in close pursuit of 
the intruder, but piggy would look in any direction other than 
toward the door. 

Had she been compelled to stoop and seize the animal with 
her hand, the outcome of the chase might have been doubtful. 
Mayan training, however, gave her a great advantage. She 
reached out her foot as the pig ran by, seized him by the tail 
between her great toe and the second toe, and with a graceful 
swing of the leg she landed the pig some yards beyond the 
threshold. 

When told by the American that he had never seen the 
thing done in his own country, the Mayan woman replied that 


it was as easily done with the toes as with the fingers.— 
[Youth’s Companion. } 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


SENATOR HOAR has completed an Anti-trust bill which is 
generally believed to embody the wishes of the Administration. 
It goes to the Committee on Judiciary. Among other things 
the bill requires that every corporation engaged in inter-state 
commerce shall make public annually the amount of its capital 
stock, its market value, how much of it was paid in cash, the 
amount paid in dividends and the rate of these dividends. It 
also contains provisions intended to prevent trusts from driving 


other persons out of business by selling articles for less than 
their market value. 


SENOR SAGASTA, the ex-Premier of Spain, died of bronchitis 
and gastric trouble on the 5th instant. Senor Sagasta wasa 
man of the people and was perhaps the only man in Spain 
who could have preserved the present dynasty during the war 
between that country and the United States. Before the 
outbreak of that war he was busy directing the promulgation of 
a scheme for the autonatomy of Cuba, and but for the catastrophe 
of the Maine might have succeeded in bringing about a satis- 
factory condition of affairs in that island. During the war he 
gained the respect of many of the conservatives and neither 
the disasters that met the Spanish arms nor the final terms of 


the treaty of peace were sufficient to drive him from the 
Premiership. 


THE report of the Philippine Commission recommends 
that Congress establish a gold standard in the islands, make 
a reduction of 75 per cent. of the Dingley rates of duties upon 
goods imported into the United States from the Philippines ; 
that the limit of land that may be held by an individual or a 
corporation may be increased to 25,000 acres, and that an 
amendment be made to the Chinese Exclusion act giving power 
to the Government by law to admit a fixed and limited number 
of Chinamen who are certified to be skilled laborers. 


PRESIDENT CASTRO has sent a reply to the European 
Powers which is substantially an acceptance of their proposals 
to arbitrate. The only important difference now is what shall 
be done about the blockade pending arbitration. In the 
meantime the revolution in Venezuela continues, and Caracas 
has had a financial panic, owing to a large number of small 


traders going to the Bank of Venezuela and demanding silver 
in exchange for notes. 


FOLLOWING the example of Venezuela, France and 
Guatemala have agreed to submit the French claims against 
Guatemala to the Court at The Hague; and the Bolivian 
Minister at Washington has received a cablegram stating that 
the Bolivian Government has signed a treaty of arbitration with 
Peru for the settlement of the boundary question between the 
two countries, the Argentine Government to act as arbitrator. 


THE Coal Strike Commission has resumed its sittings in 
Philadelphia, and the operators’ side of the controversy will 
now occupy its attention. The Statements made by John 
Markle, on behalf of George Markle & Co., are widely at vari- 
ance with those made by his employees. 


THE State Department has cut down the claims made by 
American missionaries for damages sustained in China. The 
second installment of the Chinese indemnity, due the first of 
the year, will be paid in silver. If the other Powers insist in 
payment on a gold basis, it is believed that China will be 
totally unable to comply with their demands. 


THE revolution going on in Morocco seems to be a contest 
between progress and conservatism. The Sultan, who is very 
liberal in his ideas, besides encouraging railroads and 
telegraphs has horrified his countrymen by riding in 
public on a bicycle and an automobile, and violated the - 
‘right of sanctuary "’ by permitting the arrest of a murderer 
who took refuge in the tomb of the patron saint of Fez. If 
the pretender triumphs the brother of the present Sultan will 
probably be placed on the throne. 
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NEWS NOTES. 
PASADENA, California, celebrated New Year’s by a tournament 
of roses which was witnessed by 40,000 persons. 


THIRTEEN cases of smallpox were reported in Philadelphia 
last week and Director English has ordered a vaccination 
campaign. 

THE Johannesburg correspondent of the London Dai/y 
Mail cables that large and very rich diamond fields exist north 
of Pretoria. 


DREXEL & Co., and J. P. Morgan & Co. gave each of their 
employés a New Year's gift of a sum of money equal to his 
year’s salary. 

PRESIDENT GEORGE F. BAER has announced that the 
Reading Railway Company will institute a pension system for 
its employés, beginning with the new year. 


A DESPATCH from New Zealand says that the natives of 
New Guinea are starving because of excessive drought ; and 
it is reported that they have returned to cannibalism and have 
murdered two Europeans and several others. 


THE new Augsleich between Austria and Hungary, which 
is to be in force for ten years, provides for increased duties on 
grain and manufactured articles, and will probably seriously 
affect both Great Britain and the United States. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


THE first day of the re-assembling of the Senate was taken | 


up with the discussion of the duty on coal and three distinct 
resolutions were offered. Senator Lodge's bill calls for a 
suspension of all duties on coal for ninety days. 


THE Commissioner of Patents has decided that the 
President's name cannot be used asa trademark. In concluding 
his decision he says : ‘‘ It is well settled that a living celebrity 
is entitled to protection from the use of his name for the 
purposes of trade by others, and this is especially true in the 
case of the name of the President of the United States."’ 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF | 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


Tuis calendar will take the place of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


On the first day of the new year the cable which started 
from San Francisco on Twelfth month 14, was spliced to the 
shore end at Honolulu. Greetings were exchanged between 
Governor Dole of Hawaii and President Roosevelt. 


JESSIE BENTON FREMONT, a daughter of Senator Thomas H. 
Benton, and widow of John C. Fremont, the first presidential 
candidate of the Republican party, died at Los Angeles, Cal., 
on the 27th ultimo, at the age of 79. 


Suits have been brought by twenty-two residents of New 
York City, who claim that during the recent coal strike they 
were decoyed to the mines in Pennsylvania by agents of the 
Erie Railroad and of the Pennsylvania Coal Company. 


THE sixteen newly-elected sheriffs in Maine took the oath 
of office on the first day of the new year and several of them 
have declared their intention to enforce the prohibitory law. 
The saloons of Lewiston, the largest city in Androscoggin 
county, were closed with the going out of the old year. 


ABANDONED workings of the Eddy Creek Colliery, under 
the heart of the town of Olyphant, near Scranton, Pa., gave 
way on the 2d instant and engulfed four frame buildings, one 
of which was a hotel, covering a ground space of six thousand 
square feet. No lives were lost, but there was not time to 
save any furniture. 


PROFESSOR WILLIS L. Moore, chief of the Weather Bureau, 
in an address before the Association for the Advancement of 
Science, stated that it costs $1,250,000 a year to make the 
weather forecasts, but that the frost warnings recently saved 
millions of dollars to the people of Florida, while the fore- 
warnings of a single cold wave saved shippers $4,000,000. 


A DESPATCH from Washington states that punishment of a 
hundred blows and two weeks’ imprisonment was the sentence 
of a Shanghai court in a recent case of an engineer who left 
his employers without due notice, and that warrants are out 
for seven other strikers. 


on Philanthropic Labor will be held in | day of the week preceding Radnor Monthly 
the meeting-house at 2.30 p.m. Address | Meeting (which is the second Fifth-day of 
on Journalism by William C. Sproul. 


1st Mo. 17.—THE Sus-ComMiTTEE on | Institute, 5100 Lancaster Avenue. 


the month), at 10.30 a. m., at George's 


‘* Notices’’ previously published. Prompt | 
public | 

To | 
insure publication notices should reach | 


information is requested of all 
meetings of interest to Friends. 


the INTELLIGENCER by Third-day noon. 


1st Mo. 10.—NEW YORK MONTHLY MEET- | 


ing, at 2 o'clock. Supper at Friends’ 
Seminary at 6 o'clock. 


1st Mo. 10.—THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
the American Purity Alliance will be 
held in the Library of the Friends’ 
Seminary, 226 E. 16th St., New York 
City, at 7.30p.m. Addresses by Anna 
Garlin Spencer, O. Edward Janney, and 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 


1st Mo. 11.—WoOoDLAWN, VA., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Joseph W. Cox. 


1st Mo.11.—A CIRCULAR MEETING UNDER 
the care of a committee of the Western 
Quarterly Meeting will be held at New 
Garden, on First-day, at 2 o'clock p.m. 


1st Mo. 11.—DARBY, PA., A MEETING 
in remembrance of Clement M. Biddle, 
and his good deeds of nearly a genera- 


tion among the people of Darby and | 
Lansdowne, will be held in Friends’ } 


meeting-house, Darby, at 2 o'clock. 


ist Mo. 11.—SWARTHMORE, PA., THE 
next Conference under 


Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 


the care of |! 


Temperance and Tobacco of the Com- 


meet in Room No. 1, 15th and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia, at 11 o’clock a.m. 

The Sub-Committees will meet as 
follows : 


Educational and Publication Commit- | 


tee at 10 a. m., in Room No. 1. 
Legislation Committee 10 a. m., in 
Race Street Parlor. 


1st Mo. 17.—MANSFIELD, N. J., YOUNG 


Friends’ Association, at the home of | 


Mary L. Bowne. 


|} 1st Mo. 18. — FRANKFORD MEETING, 
visited by Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee, at 10.30 a. m. 


1st Mo. 18.—AT WILMINGTON, DEL., IN 
the meeting-house, a Conference will be 
held under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor, at 2.30 p. m. 

1st Mo. 19.—FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing, at Fairfax, Va., at loa. m. Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders the preceding 
Seventh-day, at 3 p.m. 


1st Mo. 20. — WESTERN QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at London Grove, Pa., at 10 
a.m. Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
the preceding day at 11 a. m. 


The time of holding Merion Preparative 


mittee on Philanthropic Labor of Phila- | 
delphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will | 





Meeting has been changed to the Fourth- ! 


Friends’ Library at 15th and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, will hereafter be 
open from II a. m. tog p. m., each 
weekday, except Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and New Year's Days, week of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and Sev- 
enth and Eighth months. 

This is a great increase in hours and is 
upon a more uniform schedule. 

Friends and other persons are invited 
to make use of the Library as a Read- 
ing Room and for the borrowing of 
books. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE’ 


Sifts the flour and mixes 

to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Agents wanted. 

@ Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 


CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52n I bedis Sts. Philsdciphia 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 





FRIENDS’ 


Right or wrong 
chimney makes 
or unmakes a 


lamp. 
MACBETH. 


My name on every “right"’ one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
‘he Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
ell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grocers. 
, write 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


Lonpon 7id-Bits tells the story of an 
anxious mother who brought her daughter 
to see a famous London physician. The 

| girl was suffering from what some people 

| call ‘* general lowness.’’ There was 

| nothing much the matter with her, but she 

| wes pale and listless, and did not care 
about doing anything, even eating. 

The doctor, after due consultation, 
prescribed for her a glass of claret three 
times a day with her meals. The mother 
was somewhat deaf, but apparently heard 
all he said, and bore off her daughter, 
determined to carry out the prescription to 
the letter. 

In two weeks she was back with the 
girl, rosy cheeked, smiling, and the picture 
of health. 

The doctor naturally congratulated him- 
self on his skill, and said cordially : ‘‘I 
am glad to see your daughter is so much 
better.’’ 

‘« Thanks to you, doctor,’’ exclaimed 
the grateful mother. ‘‘ She has had just 
what you ordered. She has eaten carrots 
three times a day, and sometimes oftener 
—and once or twice she had them un- 
cooked ; and now look at her !”’ 

Another instance of the truth of the old 
saying, ‘‘God heals and the doctor takes 
the fees."’ 


‘*T FORGET to thank God for many 
things,’’ said a well-known arctic explorer 
on Thanksyiving day, ‘‘ but I never forget 
to be thankful for a fire.’’ He had play- 
fully asked his host to caution ‘‘ Boots "’ 
not to displace the artificial toes in his 
shoes ; but added, with sudden seriousness, 
‘* 1 do not often joke on that subject. No 
man who has been lost in the polar seas and 
in danger of freezing to death can speak 
lightly about it."’— [Youth’s Companion. ] 





The ‘‘International”’ Bible Series 


———— —18 THe ——____. 
LARGEST LINE OF SELF-PRONOUNCING BIBLES IN THE WORLD 
THEY ARE RENOWNED FOR THEIR 


CLEAR PRINT 


SCHOLARLY HELPS=—== SUPERIOR BINDINGS 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER Price $f 40 


A SELF-PRONOUNCING 


REFERENCE LONG PRIMER 


REVISED BIBLE 


Divided into Verses, bound in Fine 
Flexible French Morocco, Overlapp- 
ing Edges, Round Corners, 
1d Edges, 


under 


Plus 
27 cts. 
to pay 

Postage 


oy 


ed 


CONTAINING OVER 


400 Pages of Bible Readers Helps 


Including References, Combination 
Concordance, History of the Books 
of the Bible and Ancient Monu- 
Many Maps in Colors and 
Fine Plates Illustrating Recent 
Archeological Discoveries. 


ments, 


This Special Edition bers 


Same Bible 
Furnished With 
Patent 

Thumb Index 
for 30 cts. 
Additional 


ecommended for Teachers, Students and all mem- 
of the Family. 
ipt of price with postage. 


Shipped securely packed on 


ADDRESS 06%4e FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


S. W. Cor. 15th @ CHERRY STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


INTELLIGENCER. 


FLORIDA BY SEA. 


a 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delawaré Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and 1005 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 

. C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T.M. W. P. 
TURNER,G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


JAMAICA, LAND OF SUMMER. 


Now is the time for a trip to the Tropics, where you 
may escape the cold and severe Winter of the North. 

You can leave direct from Philadelphia on the splendid 
steamers Admiral Sampson and Admiral Schley. 
Swift passage, comfortable accommodation, excellent 
cuisine. 

You will have a delightful Sea-voyage, and you will 
visit a land of sunshine whose interest and health- 
giving qualities are unsurpassed. 

For further information and tickets call or addresss 


ARTHUR H. MIDDLETON, 
421 North Second Street (afternoon), or 
2821 North Broad Street (evening), Philadelphia, Pa 


Accommoda- 
Send for Tour Book 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 


months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


E.L.RITTER & CO. 


CLOSING 
SALE 


All our stock is now on sale 
at much under regular prices 
in order that when we move to 
our new store we will not have 
to carry any with us. We vacate 
within the 


this store 


next 60 


days. Great values are here ; 


you must be quick, though. 


1026 Chestnut Street. 





iv FR 


J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 
HIGH-GRADE BONDS 


Yielding from 3% to 5 per cent. 
FREE OF TAXES. 

INVESTMENT LIST ON APPLICATION. 
NEWBURGER BROS. & HENDERSON, 
BANKERS AND Brokers, 323 Chestnut Street. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- | 
DARIES ing families. Office 603 North 


Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


Some Reasons Why 
Epicures Should Use 


Brick’s Nonpareil 
Mince Meat 


BECAUSE, 

It is absolutely clean. 

All the raisins are seeded. 

Made only of the choicest materials. 

The flavor is perfect and truly delic- 
ious. 

The pails are lined to prevent taste 
from contact with the package. 

Best quality of spices, and less of 
them, renders Brick’s Mince Meat 
more wholesome than other brands 
made with common, low-priced 
spices, when large quantities are 
needed. 

It is free from all adulterations, and 
is a Particular [ince Meat 


For Particular People. 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
and Ru gs 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 


economy in price 


Retail Stores 


1220-1222 MIARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by WII. J. McWATTERS. 


IENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Exsgcuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND Receiver. 
Financia AGENT FoR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Inrerest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CoRPORATION 
Accounts. 
Safes to Rent in _Burglar-proof 


Trustee, 


Vaults. 


‘**Twas one of them new kind of 
books,’’ said the washer-woman doubt- 
fully. The tub in front of her seemed to 
suggest a desk from which it was easy to 
discourse, and the Sunday's rest had 
perhaps given her mind a chance to 
assert and arrange its opinions, so that on 
Monday mornings we were informed upon 
many subjects. ‘‘ Yes’m, ‘t was one of 
them stories where a man can lie an’ 
swear, drink, gamble, fight, an’ be a 
terror toa whole town, and then save a 
child or do some other brave thing at the 
cost of his life, and shine out all ready 
for glory on the last page. ‘Course it 
don't jest say he's better'n lot of com- 
monplace good folks what only tries to 
do right all their days, but it makes it 
seem that way. When you come to sift it 
down it ‘mounts to "bout this: he was 
most everything else that was mean, but 
he wasn’t a coward. Well, now, there's 
lots of folks risking their lives every day 

| for the sake of others; doin’ right along 

| the line of their daily work an’ duty, an’ 
makin’ no fuss about it. An’ it does 
‘pear to me that one clean stockin’ is a 
small piece of clothin’ to try to make into 
a whole robe of righteousness.’’—[Well- 
spring. | 


THE National Curfew Association has 
sent to the Governors of the States of the 
Union circulars reviewing the work of the 
past year, and urging the adoption of 
curfew laws by the various legislatures. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustge or Corporation MorTGAGES. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Raat Estate. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH, 
OstgoraTuic Puysicran, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 401. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and2to4p.m Consulta 
tion and examination free. 


Disease Cured by Osteopathy. 


A System of Natural Healing. Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, and Chronic diseases in general. 
0. O. STODDARD, E.D., D.O. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. die Sica” 
554 N. r1th Street, Philadelphia. 


Disease Cured by Electricity. 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D. 
10 a.m.to4 p.m. 7 p.m. tog p.m. 
554 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARRIE H. GAUNT, 
CHIROPODY AND MANICURING, 
133 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 

0 


ffice Hours: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


CAROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street 
From 736 Spring Garden Street. 


COLLINGS CARRIAGE CO., 


Broughams, Victorias, Coupe, Rockaways, Cutunders, 
Runabouts, and Wagonettes. 


1719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


North side, just below oth St. 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1903. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1903. 


given, and also read the notes below. 


Read the figures 


We will send Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both."’ 


WEEKLIES 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


Springfield Republican, ($1), . . . $2.90 
The Nation, ($3), - 4.80 


Digest, ($3), (new sub- 
scribers only), 


Literary 
4.50 
3-99 
4.00 
4.60 
2.85 
4-35 
7.60 


Independent, ($2), 

Christian Register, ($2), . 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Sunday School Times, ($1) . . 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 
The Living Age, ($6), . . . 


Persons wishing other periodicals than 


and we will give prices. 
Where several periodi 

ordered through us), by 

** price for both."’ 


NONTHLIES 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
British Friend, (6s.6d & postage), . 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . . 
The Century Magazine, ($4), . . . 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), . 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 
The Forum, ($3), .. . . co 
North American Review, ($5), 
St. Nighotes, (G00 ~~. 3. eas 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2.50), . . 
The Chautauquan, ($2), .. ... 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50), 
American Monthly Review 

Reviews, ($2.50), . . . 


ed above should write to us, 


a 


find the net price of each (if 
e rate given under the heading 





